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Rural Taste. 
A Paper by Henry T. Williams, Before Wisconsin Horticultural Society. 
O encourage the growth of rural taste, we need not only to begin in a practical 


manner, for especially in rural studies, theories never accomplish any decided 
result. 


The subject of Tasteful Home Adornment seems to me to be the most inviting 
of all topics of the time, and if I do not mistake the tendencies of horticultural 


interest and progress, at the present day, it will be the most prominent object for the 
future, in our plans for rural improvement. 


Fruit culture has its fevers, its balloon-like ascensions in the scale of enthusiasm, 


and again its disastrous collapses. But the more quiet joys of the garden, the 


pleasure ground, the flower bed, the conservatory, and the window garden, are to be 
henceforth of more permanent winsomeness. 

What more encouraging topic can there be than that of Home Improvements? 
Indeed, I fear many do not estimate them aright, for the commercial value of a well 
decorated country home, and its pleasant surroundings, are a far greater argument 
and incitement to keep the subject alive, than anything our pens or lips might enforce. 

Just imagine a long avenue in some of our inland towns, or in the suburbs of our 
large cities, upon which are scattered a double row of lately built houses. Some of 
them still stand there as naked as the day they were first erected. All are built 
after one pattern, one is just as good as another, but somehow you discover, as you 
pass down the walk, that there is a very manifest difference in them, after all. 

Right in the middle of the row you stop before a cottage, and see something to 
win your admiration. The loving housewife has induced her husband to purchase 
flower seeds, bulbs, stakes, arbors and trellises. The good woman, determined to 
have something of taste, better than her neighbors, has dug up the soil, laid down a 


nice sod, here and there has cut out a little figure, and planted some flowers ; perhaps 
23 
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she has indulged in the pleasure of flowering some choice gladiolus, or has trained to a 
stake her finest fuchsias, roses and dahlias. She has planted close to the house, 
and right under the bow window, the roots of climbing vines, and now, in the hot 
summer, they are growing rapidly upward, a more welcome relief to the otherwise 
plainness of the walks. Back of her home she has erected an arbor, and grape vines 
are covering it with their leafy greenness. 

Evergreens have been brought there and planted in the little lawn, and a hand- 
some shade-tree or two has found an appropriate place, while here and there are 
other tasteful touches, showing the presence within of a fond and gentle lover of 
Nature. 

Now as you stand there looking upon this picture, which is far more elaborate than 
we can paint, do you not feel as though the commercial value of such a residence 
was far above those surrounding? If you were purchasing a house, and the owner 
of this charming home asked $1,000 more for it than others close at hand, which 
originally cost the same, you would not think it dear, and you would be tempted to 
pay it. 

So you will find everywhere, that a tastefully improved home not only brings a 
better price in the real estate market, but is also more quickly disposed of in a sale. 

Bless the ladies! for to them we owe more than half the interest in elegant or 
tasteful home surroundings; and I sincerely believe at the present day, if we wish to 
extend the good work of rural taste, let us first talk to the ladies. Let them then, 
carry on the battle with the half yielding men and husbands, and let us adapt our 
rural and horticultural literature more appropriately and practically to the needs of 
beginners and especially in the development of the attractions of their rural homes. 
We need more sensible suggestions about home gardens, and less about ‘ gardening 
for profit.” We want more to see efforts made to tell our friends and neighbors how 
to care well for their acre or two and be satisfied with that, than to be dazzled with 
the doubtful glories of ‘ten acres enough.” We need more sweet and winning words 
how to plant and care for the flowers, the lilies and roses of our flower gardens, rather 
than have our enthusiasm wrought up to the highest pitch by the prospect of ** $5,000 a 
year from my greenhouse.” We need more of the sensible education, which will teach 
people to love the plants for themselves, rather than the profit they can be made to 
bring. Nothing is so fatal to the true interests of horticulture as the constant thought 
of profit. 

If disappointment comes, the heart is embittered, the cultivator drops all interest 
and efforts, and we behold a solitary blank where there ought to have been a happy, 
genial enthusiasm. 

A single gladiolus, a new and choice variety—the Meyerbeer—which I sent toa 
lady friend in Delaware last spring, was planted in a little flower bed close by the 
fence, near the front walk. It shot its long spike-like leaves upward to prodigious 
height, before its stem of glorious bloom was disclosed. But oh, what a glorious 
sight ! it were vain to tell the rhapsodies of visitors who gathered daily, only just to 
look at the unparalleled sight ; and for months that one flower was the constant talk 
of the neighborhood. Need I tell you that it has given a furore to flower planting such 
as never was known before; and florists’ catalogues find their way thither by the 
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dozen, to be closely scanned, where three years ago not one was known. But the 
interest stops not with flowers ; gradually flowering shrubs find their way into such 
home gardens, then climbing vines, then comes the improvement of the garden, the 
desire for choicer fruits and garden vegetables, then evergreens, then ornamental 
trees, and when once obtained, there is sure to follow the thirst for knowledge how 
to care for them. And so we see the field opening up for the encouragement of our 
rural literature. Rural books are wanted, and rural papers then find their place. 

If you would have your horticultural societies popular, find something for all to do, 
the ladies, the young; give premiums even to the boys and girls for their best flowers 
and specimens of gardening; infuse more social element into your gatherings. Few 
of our horticultural societies, for men exclusively, hold their interest unabated for 
more than three years; but if you introduce more of the sweet, social and domes- 
tic home feelings into their management, they will be found far more influential and 
efficacious. 

Flowers are to my mind the easiest, and I might say, the noblest means of horti- 
cultural grace, and of all the signs of the times, nothing is to me so satisfactory as to 
watch the wide-spreading taste for flower culture, for I know that where flowers have 
once found a home in any garden, the love of the owner will not rest, but will add 
year by year something new to help make home still more beautiful. 


A Pretty Country Cottage. 


HE design illustrated in our frontispiece this month, is one which will commend 
itself to a multitude of citizens who wish for a pretty design of a country cottage 
at moderate cost. 
For a majority of country families, needing but small space, this is exactly suit- 
able. From consuitatiou of plans, it will be seen there are five rooms on first floor, 
and three rooms on second floor : 


. Entrance porch—about 8 feet square. 

. Hall and stairway—8 feet wide, 11 feet long. 
. Parlor—12 feet wide, and 12 feet long. 

. Bedroom or library—8 by 11 feet. 

. Porch, fronting No. 4. 

. Kitchen—12 feet square. 

. Pantry or back lobby—6 by 8 feet. 


Rooms on second floor are same size as those immediately below them. 

The roof can be ornamented still more than is shown in the illustration, and made 
much more elegant. This can be built in any country district for $1,500, where 
timber does not exceed $35 per 1,000, or labor $3 per day. It would be also an 
exeellent design for a garden, acottage, or summer-house among the country hills. 
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Woodward’s Gardens, San Francisco, California. 


Few, but those who have visited these gardens, can have any idea of the large 
amount of valuable and instructive material and the specimens which, by the spirited 
enterprise and untiring industry of the proprietor, Mr. R. B. Woodward, have been 
here accumulated and presented for the delectation of the public in so attractive 
form, as to obtain for them the well-deserved designation of ** The Central Park of 
the Pacific.”’ 

And very few of those who have visited them are yet fully aware of the great 
wealth of each of the departments in rare and choice specimens: but whether fully 
appreciated or not, the people are evidently improving in their taste, as is evinced by 
the continuous, vast, and progressive increase of visitors, year by year, and even 
noticeable daily. This is as it should be, for admitting that many of the visitors 
derive mental rest and amusement, and physical exercise and recuperation from a 
stroll in the gardens, after close confinement by city occupations, or domestic duties, 
yet many others, from distant parts of the State, make acquaintance for the first 
time with many beings of the animal and vegetable worlds, of which, previously, 
they had very indistinct ideas; and others, again, aro afforded the much coveted 
opportunity of relaxation in the society of some esteemed companion; adwitting 
that these are excellent reasons why these gardens should be very highly estimated 
and well-supported, how much more important and valuable are they, situated as 
they are in the heart of this large and rapidly growing city—‘* The Metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast’’—as a means of combining healthful and invigorating exercise with 
that most potent, most delightful, and efficient mode of educating the rising genera- 
tion—education by objects. Only those who have had the opportunity (as the writer 
has had for 25 years) of watching the development of the young, mentally and 
physically, under the guidance of an earnest instructor, with the facilities of a rich 
museum, a fine garden, and an expanse of country for exercise and search of objects, 
can truly appreciate their value in this respect, and can set a proper estimate on the 
public spirit of him who, at first, threw these gardens open gratuitously for the edi- 
fication and amusement of the young. 

The Legislature of the State of California, from time to time, makes appropriations 
to sundry societies for their support and encouragement as beneficial to the public, 
yet some of them make but indifferent use of this liberality. The Bay District 
Agricultural Society, for instance, expends its subsidy in that demoralizlng excite- 
ment—*“ horse-racing.”” How much more beneficially might these funds be employed, 
in adding to those resources for public instruction, botanical and zoological collections 
—-collections of mechanical implements, etc., and galleries of works of art. 

We do not know that the enterprising and high-spirited proprietor of these 
gardens would submit to be subsidized, but many means might be adopted to 
demonstrate the public’s and the State’s appreciations, even as in England, the 
collection at the Gardens of the Zoological Society, London, has been, from time to 
time, enriched by presents from the Queen, from foreign Princes, and from princely 
commoners. But this.is not the object for which we took up the pen. We proposed 
to ourselves the pleasant task of lightly sketching the origin, progress, and develop- 
ment of these gardens. Therefore to our task: 
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This very popular place of resort is located in the southern portion of San Fran- 
cisco, between Market, Mission and Thirteenth and Fifteenth streets; the area is 
from five to six acres, and of so diversified surface as to afford, not only very pleasant 
local scenery, as well as very fine views of the entire gardens, but even extended 
prospects of portions of the city, and of the surrounding country, the bay and the 
distant mountains. 

The proprietor, Mr. R. B. Woodward, a gentleman not only of wealth, but of 
considerable taste and refinement, projected the gardens in 1860, as the surroundings 
to his private residence, and once initiated, spared neither time nor expense to add 
to, to beautify and adorn; every advantage was taken of diversity of surface to 
increase the local interest, and to enrich the scene. Ornamental buildings of 
unique design were appropriately located ; rockeries constructed, a minature lake 
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formed, which is fed by a stream passing through the grounds. Conservatories were 
constructed, and an art-gallery built. Many thousands of choice native and exotic 
trees and shrubs were planted, which have now grown to be one of the greatest 
glories of the place, and are the delight of the numerous visitors, and the admiration 
of the many botanists who here have opportunities of seeing, in vigorous growth, 
what would else cost them an immense amount of travel, A menagerie was estab- 
lished, which has gradually grown to be quite an important feature. And during 
his continental travels, in 1861, Mr. Woodward exhibited his taste in the selection 
and accumulation of paintings, characteristic of many schools of art, for his gallery ; 
marble statuary from Italy for the embellishment of his grounds; articles of vertu 
for his museums, and choice plants for his conservatories. He returned with 
renewed zest, and well-stored and selected ideas for the further development of his 
ornamental grounds, and applied with ardor to the perfecting of his design ; the walks 
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were carefully laid out; lawns laid down; parterres of flowering plants and belts, 
and groups of minor shrubbery, artistically disposed so as to concentrate as much 
diversity and variety of scenery as possible, without apparent crowding. Under 
intelligent, careful, and diligent management, these gardens matured rapidly. Trees 
and shrubs assumed a most vigorous growth ; the lawns established a firm and dense 
sod ; exotics of the choicest kinds filled the conservatories, and vigorous young vines 
of most approved hot-house varieties occupied the vine-house. 

The paintings in the art gallery; curiosities in the museums; statuary in the 
grounds; the rockeries and various ornamental constructions, had shaken off their 
apparent newness, and become part and parcel of the fairy-like scene. The menage- 
ries had received many a strange denizen of the forest, and the aviaries contained 
various curious specimens of the feathered tribes, whose peculiar and combined 
utterances added a new and startling sensation when strolling around the grounds in 
the cool of the evening. 

But although Mr. Woodward had thus far expended many thousand dollars for 
the embellishment of his home, and with no other ulterior purpose in view, he was 
not permitted to enjoy it in peace. Of a hospitable and kindly nature, he had not 
only freely admitted his friends, but permitted them to introduce their acquaintances, 
and thus his home gradually and progressively lost its sacred privacy. 

In 1866, the gardens, ctc., had so far established themselves, that they appeared 
to possess the maturity of many of the older establishments of the East and of 
Europe. Public curiosity had become greatly excited, and every artifice (some dis- 
creditable ones) employed to obtain a view of the grounds. 

The public need in this city, in fact in the State, of such a means of combined 
recreation and intellectual instruction as his gardens afforded, was urgently pressed 
on Mr. Woodward. He listened with deference to the oft-repeated suggestions of 
his friends to ‘‘open the gardens to the public,” but shrank from the position, as 
well as from the sacrifice (to him unnecessary) of a favorite, and ardently indulged- 
in passion. The feelings which prompted the accumulation for private enjoyment of 
such collections as his, only those who have “collected,” can appreciate. At length, 
early in 1866, he so far conceded as to open the grounds for the benefit of the sanitary 
fund, and yielding at last to the general wish, the gardens were permanently opened to 
the public on the 4th of May of the same year, much to the delight of thousands, who 
eagerly availed themselves of the indulgence. Since that time, this popular place 
of amusement has unceasingly increased in favor, which is richly due to the public- 
spirited proprietor, who spares neither trouble nor expense to increase the attractions, 
as well as add to the rich collections, expending far more than the receipts in the 
gratification of this passion of his. 


Since the gardens have been thrown open, many attractions and improvements 
have been added. The Lodge at the gate has been arranged as a library, containing 
several thousand volumes, many of them richly illustrated, and very rare and costly. 

The mansion itself has been fitted up as a museum, for a magnificent collection of 
beautifully preserved: birds, of which there are over 4,000, many of them very rare 
(one case in particular deserves careful inspection, being filled with extremely choice 
specimens of rare birds of the most brilliant plumage, most gracefully and artistically 
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displayed and contrasted), and a collection of Quadrupeds, numbering between three 
and four hundred, from the enormous polar bear to the minute harvest mouse. 
These specimens were obtained by Mr. Woodward in Paris. The collection of 
alcoholic specimens, is also very numerous and interesting. Considerable additions 
have been made to the conservatories, which are nevertheless brimming full of choice 
plants. 

A gymnasium has been established for the amusement and healthful exercise of 
the visitors. 

A pool and rockery for seals has been constructed, which is now well-stocked with 
various species, several of them monsters. 

An amphitheatre, which will accommodate several thousand persons, has been 
arranged in that portion of the grounds, which is approached from the gardens by 
a tunnel under Fourteenth street, and the zoological collections has been established 
in roomy quarters in this portion of the grounds. 

A restaurant, with spacious saloon, platform for the band, elevated watertank, 
which is also utilized as an observatory. A Turkish mosque for an arbor, and 
numerous seats and tables for the accommodation of visitors, are grouped beneath 
the shade of the dwarf oaks which clothe the hill in the northern angle of the 
grounds, and more recently a magnificent hall, capable of containing an audience 
of 5,000 visitors, has been added to the group, for concerts and similar purposes, 
as well as for a skating rink. A portion also of the zoological collections is located 
on this hill, while in the neighborhood of the amphitheatre, a spacious house has 
been erected for gallinaceous birds, and a very roomy one for the monkeys, ete. 

Among the most recent additions and improvements (and as yet not finished), is 
that of a marine and fresh water aquarium. In this Mr, Woodward is in advance 
of the Eastern cities. This new feature has been projected on quite an extensive 
scale. Only those who have had the opportunity of contemplating the curiosities of 
one of these superb collections, can furm any idea of the pleasing novelty and fasci- 
nating wonders of such ascene. Everything is new and strange, and the beholder 
can scarcely divest himself of the idea that he is in a rocky cave at the bottom of 


the ocean, looking out through crevices in the rocks ypon deep-sea scenery, teeming 


with strange life. Fish, to him previously unknown, disporting among coral rocks, 
adorned with marine plants of curious growth. Algz, Rhodospermex, Fuci, etc., 
Polyps, Zoophites, of curious forms; Actiniz, Asteroids, Echini, Annelidz; in- 
numerable varieties of strange insect life; Molluses, of various kinds, traversing 
the sandy and rocky bottom, Crustacea, ete., etc. The Sea-Anemones are particu- 
larly interesting as specimens of animal flowers. Adjoining the conservatories and 
joining a portion of that group of buildings, are the Art-Gallery and one of the 
museums, both beautifully frescoed and well-lighted, The former contains between 
seventy and eighty paintings in oil, many of them of considerable merit, and also 
two exquisite busts in Parian marble, by Hiram Powers; while the latter contains 
also two very meritorious pieces of statuary; two fine cases of choice stuffed birds ; a 
large collection of birds’ eggs, from the gigantic Ostrich to the diminutive Humming- 
bird; a case of entomological specimens; a cabinet containing a numerous and 
miscellaneous collection of coins, besides other curiosities from every part of the 
world, 
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A rotary boat is secured in the middle of the minature lake, and affords abundant 


amusement to many of the juvenile visitors, while the outlet to the lake is the resort 
of a fine collection of rare aquatic fowl. 


In the Zoological Department, the Carnivore are represented bya Royal Bengal 
tiger—truly a royal beast. 


Jaguars, pumas, tiger cats, ete. There are various curious specimens of dogs, 
and foxes are in great variety; also several species of mustele, weasels, pole cats, 


ferrets, etc. The Simiw are abundantly represented by specimens of many species 
of monkeys, apes, baboons, ete. 

Bears are in considerable variety. The Cervicze comprise fine representatives of elk, 
reindeer, fallow deer, etc., etc., and there are some curious varieties of sheep and 
goats. 

There are also camels, dromedaries, Llamas, vicuna, buffaloes, kangaroos, beavers, 
otters, badgers, opossums, racoons, and peccary, ete., ete. 

The birds are numerous, and in great variety. Among them are Emu, and some 
noble specimens of Raptores. 

Among the reptilia—alligators, iquanas, chameleons, snakes in variety, etc., ete. 

We have previously spoken of the rich collection of trees and shrubs which adorn 
the grounds. We will enumerate some of the varieties which are in vigorous growth, 
that our friends may judge for themselves how far we are justified in our commen- 
dation of the collection, as well as the judgment and taste displayed in the selection, 
and the care in their cultivation: 

Of Magnolias—there are M. grandiflora, M. acuminata, M. tripetala, M. con- 
spicua, with several others. 

Of Aucubas—A. Japonica, A. maculata, and four others. 

Myrtus—four varieties. 

Crategus—three varieties. 

Myoporum acuminatum. 

Of Abies—A. excelsa, A. Douglasii, A. Deodara, A. excelsa inverta, A. Smithiana, 
A. nigra glauca, with three or four others. 

Of Sequoia—S. gigantea, A. sempervirens. 

Of Acacias—there are A. melanoxylon, A. armata, A. fragrans, A. rubra, A. 
lophantha, A. linearis, A. latifolia, A. verticillata, A. semperflorens, A. cultri- 
formis, with four or five other varieties. 

Of Cupressus—C. funebris, C. Lawsoniana, C. McNabiana, C. pyramedalis, with 
several others. 

Corynocarpus levigatus. 

Of Thujas—T. occidentalis, T. orientalis, T. Tartarica, and one or two others. 

Of Araucarias—A. Cunninghamii, A. Bidwellii, A. excelsa, A. Cookii, A. Brazi- 
liensis. 

Of Agave—A. Americana, A. variegata. 

Of Cryptomerias—C. Japonica, C. elegans. 

Of Cedrus—C. Libani, C. deodora, and others. 


Of Juniperus—J. Chinensis, J. Canadensis, J. repens, J. excelsa, J. glauca, with 
some others. 
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Of Libocedrus—L. decurrens, L. Chilensis. 

Of Pinus—P. excelsa, P. ponderosa, P. Lambertiana, P. tuberculata, P. Sylves- 
tris, P. Benthamiana, P. Cembra, with others. 

Of Piceas—P. grandis, P. nobilis, P. Pinsapo, P. Cephalonica, P. Webbiana, P. 
religiosa, with others. 

Of Pittosporums—P. tobira, P. variegata, P. nigrum. 

Of Eucalypti—E. globulus, E. gigantea, E. amygdalina, E. nisdonii, E. obliqua, 
with seven other varieties. 

Of Prunus—P. sinensis, P. triloba, and many others. 

Thujopsis dolabrata. 

Phormium tenax and variegata. 

Of Dracenas—D. cordyline, D. fragrans, and others. 

Of Melaleucas—M. Cajuputi, and others. 

Of Metrosideros—M. robusta, M. tomentosa, M. seandens, and others. 

We will also mention a few of the denizens of the greenhouses, which caught our 
eye in a recent perambulation; not as a catalogue, which would be an endless task, 
but merely to enable our distant friends to form some idea of what the collection 
consists ; premising that owing to the geniality of our climate, the plants we particu- 
larize are magnificent specimens: 

Musa paradisiaca—M. sapientum, M. Cavendishii. 

Laurus—L. nobilis, L. Persea. 

Cinnamomum—C. Zeylanicum, C. cassia. 

Anthurium regale. 

Cycas revoluta—C. medica. 

Corypha australis. 

Alocasia—A. Bataviensis, A. metallica, and one or two others. 

Chamerops humilis; Latania Bourbanica ; Thrinax elegans ; Phenix dactylifera ; 
Coffea arabica; Areca Madagascaria ; Cocos nucifera ; Seaforthia elegans. 

Dracenas—D. latifolia, D. Cooperii, D. terminalis, D. nobilis, D. Australis, D 
Draco, D. nigricans, D. spiclada, D. ferrea. 

Crotons ; C. pictum; C. discolor; C. Eleutheria; C. variegata rubra. 

Goodyera discolor; Cissus discolor; Mangifera Indica; Psidium cattleyanum: 
Strelitzia regina, and others. 

Crinum amabilis—C. Africana. 

Marantas—M. zebrina, M. discolor, M. sanguinea, 
patha, M. lineata rosea, M. lineata alba, and others. 

Costus zebrina. 

Fittonia argyrea—F¥. Verschaffeltii. 

Cypripedium insignis—C. venustum, with others. 

Calocassia esculentum. 


M. Warscewieszii, M. tubers- 


But we must cease enumerating, as the task is endless; every department is receiv- 


ing fresh accessions continually, and we hear that most extensive improvements are in 
contemplation. 8. 
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Pencil Marks by the Way. 
BY OCCIDENTALIS. 
Some Summer Apples. 


N the spring of 1859 or ’60, I planted a little orchard of sixty odd apple trees— 
on good upland limestone clay soil, on the Mississippi Bluff, about one hundred 
and fifty feet above the high-water mark. The ground was new, having but just been 
cleared of its timber, consisting mainly of oak and hickory, with hazel underbrush. 
The trees were three years old, in the nursery, at the time of transplanting; so 
that they are now sixteen or seventeen years from the graft. Their cultivation has 
been moderate, the ground having been devoted to annual crops of corn, potatoes and 
other garden vegetables, until the last four or five years. It is now seeded down to 
clover, from which one crop of hay is annually taken. 

Among the twenty varieties of apples planted, there are a few valuable summer 
sorts—and it is of these only that 1 now wish to write : 

1. Red Astrachan.—This apple I class as A No. 1, in every particular, for this 
locality. The tree is hardy, shapely, and a good grower, and a good, though not an 
early bearer—being about medium in that respect. And it produces a crop of uni- 
formly handsome fruit ; when fully ripe, highly colored, and very attractive. As an 
eating apple, it is good, about tart enough to please most palates; and it is, besides, a 
most excellent one for cooking. It has become very popular as a market apple, and 
has commanded a higher price in our markets than any other known. It has one 
drawback: it is a great favorite with the birds—not so much so, however, as the 
Carolina Red June. 

2. Early Harvest.—This apple I place as second on the list for value. It is better 
known in this region than the Astrachan. It is an earlier bearer also, and generally— 
not always—produces fine showy fruit. I say not always, because I have sometimes 
known it to scab, which it did this year to some extent. Asa market apple, it is 
valuable, being also guvod for cooking purposes. It ripens more evenly than the 
former, and can be sold at nearly as high a figure. 

3. Maiden’s Blush.—Still a little later, say all through the last half of August 
and into September, comes the Maiden’s Blush; an apple that without a name would 
be prized by those who know it, but whose name has helped in no small degree to 
render it popular. It is admirably adapted to follow the other two, and would bring 
as high a price, were it not that apples are now becoming more plentiful, and it has a 
larger list to compete with. The tree is not called a hardy one in the nursery, but 
seems to improve with age. 

4. Golden Sweet.—Of the summer sweets, this deserves favorable mention for its 
high character as a baker. The tree is a handsome grower; yields an average crop 
of beautiful golden fruit, of about even date with the Maiden’s Blush. Sweet apples 
do not usually sell well in market, mainly because so few people know the value of a 
baked apple. So that, in a market orchard, two or three Golden Sweets to the 
hundred trees would be enough. There may be other sweets as valuable, but I do 
not know them. 

Such is my dozen years experience with apples here. Of three hundred trees on 
my grounds now, I shall top-graft not less than forty or fifty to these four sorts, 
mainly the first. 

I must mention one other, on which I had built high hopes; but which has most 
wofully disappointed me—the Carolina Red June. A most beautiful apple, when 
perfect, that boys and birds admire—to say nothing of men and women; it seldom 
yields a crop that will save it from utter condemnation. Bears well, but will not 
perfect its fruit—scab, scab, always! I have tried manuring; I have coaxed it with 
lime ; I have preserved it with salt—all to no purpose, It is doomed. 


Banks of the Mississippi, August, 1872. 
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Changing the Tops of Apple Trees to Pear. 
BY W. W. TIPTON, BURLINGTON, KANSAS. 

DITOR Western Horricutturist: I have never succeeded in grafting pear 

on apple roots, worthy of much commendation, except where I could set the tree 
deep enough in loamy soil, or on rich hill sides, where the soil would gradually accu- 
mulate over the stalk to not smother the apple power until the pear produced roots 
of itself. I have raised a few very fine pear trees in this way, and gathered fruit 
early and largely therefrom. I have some here doing well now, but never offer to 
sell them, as they are too short lived except treated as above. Howéver, out of 
eight hundred French Quince, purchased of M. B. Bateham, of Columbus, Ohio, about 
eighteen years since, found as sure and speedy deaths (so far as the pear was con- 
cerned), as did my pear on apple. I have not the conscience to recommend either 
from my nursery. 

When I wrote the article you allude to, in the Kansas Farmer, I had in my mind 
pears grafted or budded on bearing apple trees alone. It is the quickest, surest and 
cheapest way I ever grew pears. I never picked better pears from standards, or any 
other under growth for the pear, than I have picked from old apple trees, topped and 
budded or grafted with pears; and they always bore early and profusely. In large 
apple orchards, sometimes, and more too, are found worthless, scraggy trees; on such 
I have practiced changing to pear. I never failed in two years to get a good crop. 
In some trees, the pear would die out in five or six years, while others were healthy 
to my knowledge eighteen years, and still doing well the last I saw them, in 1865, in 
Franklin county, Ohio. To insert but one to three grafts in a large apple top, they 
will soon smother out and die, and some grafted apple tops (varieties) will not grow 
pears well from my grafting or budding knives. The more seemingly the top of the 
apple to the original seedling, in good health, the longer the pear lasts, and the more 
profitable to the grower. I have only practiced this for my own benefit. I have 
never recommended it, except to scienced grafters or budders. 

I am practicing the same system in my uncertain looking apple tops here. The 
grafts and buds are all looking well. I never depend, however, on this mode alone. 
The pear root always for pear orchards for me. I have dwarfs, but would not give 
one good standard, or one well set apple top for a dozen of them, unless the pear can 
be made to take root, by the time, or soon after, it comes in bearing. 

I would say to all men of forty years and upwards, who have no pear orchard 
(standards), to do as I am doing on apple, where they have a surplus of trees, and 
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are good grafters or budders. ne life is too short to know all about this luxurious, 
yet uncertain fruit. It would take a litetime to know how to ripen and handle a 
dozen new varieties to best advantage. And after all hope and praise over my forty 
years trial, pet seedlings had faded, I die, with eleven varietics worthless, and no one 
but my heirs could see the worthy twelfth—not even the sharp pomologist. I have 
never tried pears on Mountain Ash. I have had many other things of more impor- 
tance to me. I have some stalks to try them: but have no doubt the next genera” 
tion will know less of them, in the United States, than the present. 
The Grape. 

Permit me now to say, we have another fruit here much easier and earlier raised 
than pears; we are just commencing to use them now, ripe, sweet and fine. It is the 
grape. Concord takes the lead. It would be of no use for me to tell you the number of 
acres planted, and tons bearing, within sight of my home. You would not believe it. 

I will say something I don’t expect you to believe. I can pick more sound grapes 
from 200 vines. planted one year last spring, than I ever knew raised in Franklin 
Co., O., and marketed in Columbus, for the first forty years after its settlement. 
I have learned, since I left there, they are doing better, however. 

I have predicted that if the mania continues and farmers call for and plant grapes 
by the thousand, as in the last three years, wine will be as abundant in twenty years 
as in any part of this globe. 

Returned citizens from California, living now in our town, tell me they have 


tended large vineyards there; that one acre here will produce more grapes than 
twenty acres there. There, no trellis or pole is used, except in setting the vine, the 
first two years, and after left alone from two to three feet high, and cultivated as we 
do field corn; while ours need, and will literally cover a trellis in two years—vines 
planted eight feet apart. 


The White Grubs—Small Fruits. 
{DITOR Western HorricuLturist: My strawberry plants have suffered this 
season severely from the ravages of the common large White Grub. Is there, to 
your knowledge, any remedy? Is there any kind of manure supposed to be a pre- 
ventive ? What do you think of lime, ashes, or plaster, and how best applied ? 

I consider the Wilson and Green Prolific the best varieties of the strawberry for 
market. As for raspberries, my estimation of the leading varieties may be thus 
expressed : 

Seneca and Philadelphia, 100; Mammoth Cluster and Miama, 90; Davidson’s 
Thornless and Golden Thornless, 75; Doolittle and Purple Cane, 60. 

O. Morret, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

RemMarkKs.—It is the White Grub described and illustrated in October number. 
We do not think the application of ashes, or any kind of manure will tend in the 
least to check its depredation. We had thought that very late full plowing might, 
to some extent, destroy it. but investigation seems to show that on the approach of 
cold weather, it seeks winter quarters below the depth of an ordinary plow. It may 
be that summer fallowing of ground infested may expel it. It has become a serious 
evil. We hear of its ravages from all quarters. 
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The European Larch. 


BY PROF. JAMES MATHEWS, IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


DITOR Western Horticutrurist: I was glad tosee the article of my particu- 

4 lar friend and co-worker ‘‘G. B. B.,” in the September number of Tue Hortt- 

CULTURIST, on the subject of the European Larch. When such gentlemen take hold, 
we have a fair prospect of getting to the bottom of the question at issue. 

I do not discover any point upon which he and I shall materially differ. We may 
agree when we come to test the matter on the only point of difference which he sug- 
gests. I will, before I close, throw out a suggestion or two on that point. It is 
true, as he says, that there are some kinds of timber quite durable, which contain 
very little, if any, resinous substance, and to the kind of this character which he 
names, may be added the Black Locust, which contains nothing of the sort, and is 
very durable for posts, ete. 

Nevertheless, I think the only claim made for the durability of the European 
Larch, rests entirely upon its resinous properties, and, therefore, I agree with 
“G. B. B.” that, as it grows in many portions of Europe, it would be hard for me 
to discover why it will not burn. I think there must really be some mistake about 
this. It is well understood that Venice turpentine is manufactured from the wood 
of the European Larch, and I am quite sure it will burn. 

I know, however, that this timber when grown with me, as far as I have tried it, 
persistently refuses to burn, and when consumed at all, it will require about four 
times its bulk of good dry oak wood to reduce it to ashes. But in Loudon’s Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening, and all other authorities, as far as I know, it is claimed that 
the Larix Europea, when grown in certain situations in Europe, is one of the resinous 
sorts of timber. 

In the authority above alluded to, page 1,112, Mr. Loudon says: ‘ That species 
of British timber which approaches nearest to the pine and fir timber of the North, 
is the Scotch Pine (Pinus Sylvestris), when grown in the North Highlands, and the 
Larch fir (Larix Europea), when grown in hilly, or poor districts; resinous timber of 
the species indigenous to cold countries, when grown on rich soils, and in warm cli- 
mates, being found deficient in durability.” It may be clearly inferred from this, if 
Mr. Loudon is good authority, that the deficiency in the Larch timber here, results 
from the growing of it in our rich soil ; and hence, I doubt if it will ever be useful 
in the Western prairies, except for ornamental purposes. 

It is possible, as “‘G. B. B.” suggests, that when the trees become large there 
may be some resinous wood in the heart of them, and as I think I have three or four 
specimens at home, which are from ten to twelve inches in diameter, at the butt, and 
perhaps more, I shail take occasion to make an examination when I return to Knox- 
ville, at the close of the College year. 

But should there be found at the heart of these, resin or turpentine, would it 
not be like owning a tract of land covered by some other person’s farm? How are 
we going to get at it, or make it useful ? Suppose we find a tree twelve inches in 
diameter, and in the heart of it there are four inches diameter of wood containing a 
fair supply of turpentine or resin, how are we going to utilize it? There are four 
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inches deep on every side of it, of sap-wood, which will rot off in two or three years, 
How are we to dispose of it? If I remember rightly, these European Larches split 
about as well as they burn. As we can’t split off the sap-wood, what shall we do 
with it? If we use the whole log for a post, in about three years the sap-wood will 
all rot off, leaving the post only about one-third of its original diameter—a mere 
handspike. Before using the Tyrolese Larch, therefore, for durable purposes, we 
must get rid of, or remove these obstacles which stare us in the face. 

If we can do this, all will be well. In the meantime I shall make a strict exami- 
nation when I go home, and about which my friend “‘G. B. B.” shall hear from me. 
Furthermore, I will send him a block of the wood, if he shall express his wish to 
have me do so. 


—— +e 


“Scabs on Apples—Cause ”—Osage. 
BY WM. P. LIPPINCOTT, VERNON, IOWA. 


DITOR Western Horticutturist: April number of Pomologist, page 98, 
‘« Scabs on Apples—Cause.’’ I have one apple tree bearing some forty varieties. 
This year of extraordinary scabbiness the fruit in this tree is affected as it is else- 
where over the orchard, with a little exception, as to certainty. Those varieties worst 
scabbed in the orchard, are the worst diseased in this tree. Porters have no scab in 
this tree, neither have they on other trees, and so of a few other sorts. A Grimes 
Golden graft on a White Winter Pearmain tree had one apple on it, and it grew to 
perfection, right in the midst of a quantity of miserably seabbed Pearmains, The 
exceptions, if they are such, consist in a Roman stem, and a Michael Henry Pippin 
tree, both on the east side of the orchard, having perfect fruit, while two trees of 
the same kinds on the opposite side of the orchard, have their fruit badly injured. 
From these seeming exceptions to the general rule, it rather looks as if the main 
cause of the disease might be on the west side of the orchard, but this idea is rebutted 
by Red Astrachan and Rambo being all right on that side. From these facts, as now 
they exist, I cannot divine the cause of scab; perhaps it is beyond human ken. 


How to Make an Osage Hedge, 


I disagree with S. P.’s mode of making an Osage Orange hedge as recommended 
in February number Pomologist, page 54. My experience is, that plashing is the 
best mode of making a fence with this material. I speak from twenty-five years 
experience. My first fence of the Osage was plashed when it was ten or twelve 
years old, and is now a barrier to all intruders except rabbits. It is yet healthy and 
strong, with no indications of dying: The objections to plashing come from not 
doing it properly. It is a common practice in plashing to get on it and trample it 
down to a horizontal position. This, of course, makes a good fence for tke time 
being—but will it live? that is, will it live beyond the stump? From what I have 
seen of this kind of plashing, I know that it will not; but if it is bent over to an 
angle of 45° from the perpendicular, or a little more, and kept so, then it will make 
a good and enduring fence. 
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Signification of the Word Pippin. 
BY ROBERT MANNING, SALEM, MASS. 

DITOR WesteRN Horricutturist: I notice in the Pomologist for June, some 

speculations and inquiries from our friend Dr. Howsley in regard to the origin of 

the names of certainapples. Very likely this subject would be deemed of little impor- 

tance by those who are fond of styling themselves “practical men ;” but I confess 

that it is a very interesting one to me, and [ have made the following extract from an 

article by Dr. Robert Hogg, the eminent English pomologist, in the London Gar- 

dener’s Chronicle for 1849, p. 180, as it appears to me to account satisfactorily for 

the origin of the names of Pippin and Pearmain, and will, I think, be of interest to 
Dr. Howsley, and perhaps others : 

‘* Pearmains.—These are among our oldest English apples, and of which I believe 
the Winter Pearmain is the type. In this, I suspect, I differ from the Horticultural 
Society’s Catalogue of Fruits, where the ‘Old Pearmain’ is made synonymous 
with the Herefordshire, or Royal Pearmain; but still, I am of opinion that the 
Winter Pearmain is the original. It is mentioned by Gerard in his ‘ Herbal,’ in the 
‘ Husbandman’s Fruitful Orchard,’ and by Ralph Austen, whilst I find no notice of 
the Royal Pearmain, till the time of Rea (1665), of which he says: ‘It is much 
bigger and better tasted than the common kind.’ 

‘It seems to have been long a matter of doubt as to the origin and signification 
of this word Pearmain. My attention was first attracted to its derivation by observ- 
ing that Gerard writes it Pearmaine, and both in the ‘Husbandman’s Fruitful 
Orchard,’ and Cole’s ‘ Adam in Eden,’ it is written Peare-maine. The last syllable 
of the word being the same as I have observed Charlemagne, written Vharlemaine 
in works of these periods, suggested the idea that Pearmain was similar; and as 
Charlemagne is Carolus Magnus gallicised, so also Pyrus Magnus gallicised gave 
Poire magne (the large Pear), which, slightly transformed, is Peare-maine or Pear- 
main. The name of the Pearmain is, therefore, in allusion to the shape of those 
apples so called, being similar to that of a pear. 

‘“* Pippins.—This is derived from the French word Pepin, signifying a kernel, or 
the seed of apples, pears, and quinces. I am not prepared to say what variety is the 
type of this class, if indeed there is any one more than another, for I find the term 
applied by the early authors, not only to the seed, but to seedling apples generally. 
Thus we find Leonard Mascal, in 1572, instructing * Howe to dung your wylde trees 
come of Pepynes,’ and when so ever ye do replante or change your Pepin trees from 
place to place, inso removing often the storks, the fruite thereof shall also change, 
but the fruite which doth come of graffing doth alwayes kepe the forme and nature 
of the tree whereof he is taken; for as I have sayde, as often as the Pepin trees be 
removed to a better grounde the fruite thereof be so much amended.’” 

Dr. Hogg also discusses the origin of the words “ Juneating” and “ Queening.” 

I may add that his view of the etymology of Pippin is confirmed by the fact 
‘Pepin d’Or” is a French synonym of the English Golden Pippin. We have also 
Pipin Cels, Pepin Flagelle, Pepin 4 Porte, etc., all names of apples, and in German 
the kindred term “ Pippeling.”” I have myself heard of pear seedlings spoken of as 
‘a fine lot of pippins.” 
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Fruit in Minnesota. 


RIEND Miuver: Being an old friend and reader of the old Wisconsin Farmer 

of near twenty years ago, when you was editor, I am pleased to hear that you 

still live, and am glad that I am able to answer a few of the questions often asked 
about fruit growing in Minnesota: 


First. We can raise good fruit, because I, with many others, have done it. Six- 
teen years ago [ settled on this farm. Two years after I planted a small orchard, 
about one-half acre. About four years ago the last one died, except three Siberian 
Crabs ; they still live, and bear abundantly. I do not know where they were raised, 
nor the varieties—I bought of a peddler. Since then I have kept planting with 
varied success, till now I have one and one-half acres with one hundred and fifty 
trees of all ages, as I keep filling in as they die. The varieties are Jersey Sweet, 
planted twelve years ago, raised at Waukegan, IIl., three years old, very healthy, 
bear abundantly; Perry Russet, from same place, very healthy, shy bearer (no rot 
or scab in my orchard); Sops of Wine, healthy, bears well, been planted ten years, 
three years old when planted; Talman Sweet, planted same time, same age, one- 
half died, rest doing well, and bear well; Golden Russet, planted with the other, 
same age, twig blight more or less every year, bearing moderately this year; Snow 
or Fameuse, planted same, and done well, bearing full this year. 

The foregoing all came from Rochester, N. Y., except those from Waukegan. I 
have a few of the following varieties planted all along since then, some of which are 
now bearing well: St. Lawrence, shy bearer, done well, twig blight a little this 
year; Oily Pippin, bears well, no blight; Yellow Bellflower, grows well, shy 
bearer; a few Red Astrachan, planted five years, very healthy, beginning to bear ; 
Duchesse Oldenburgh, planted same time, borne well two years. These twoI brought 
from Wisconsin, when out on a visit six years this fall; they are doing better than 


some I got from Rochester, N. Y. I have a few other varieties without name that 


are doing well. Wma. Eckues, Eyota, Minn. 


RemaArks.—Thanks to friend Eckles for old-time recollections. We are at all 
times gratified to hear from any one of our numerous patrons of days long ago, and 
especially so, in connection with notes upon horticultural topics of so much practical 
value to the horticultural student. 


Success in growing the apple, pear, plum, and other fruits in Minnesota, other 


than crabs and mildlings, is no longer an open question. Hnough has already been 


done to fully demonstrate the fact, that the only bar to satisfactory results there, as 
elsewhere, is, what to plamt. And the solution of this question is to be found in 
just such practical observations as here noted down by friend E. 


Let us have more 
of the same sort. 
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Notes on Apples—Dirt. 


BY WM. P. LIPPINCOTT, VERNON, IOWA. 


Yellow Beliflower. 


HAVE seen this splendid apple in its native State, and in Iowa, In Jersey it 
grows to perfection in any part of the south half of the State, and takes the pre- 
cedence of all other apples in the Philadelphia market—it being an especial favorite 
with the aristocracy. Yet, notwithstanding the certainty and good qualities of this 
apple in its native home, I have seen finer apples of the kind here in Iowa than I 
ever saw there. There are localities in Iowa, in the edges of white oak timber land, 


where this fine fruit will grow to its utmost perfection. On prairie land it is worth- 
less. 


‘* Pippin.” 


In your June number is an article by the corresponding editor on this senseless 
word. Many is the time I have asked for the meaning of this word, and also looked 
in the dictionary for it, but have never found it. I have presented apples for a 
name, and have been told that they were pippins. ‘* Well, what is a pippin? What 


distinguishes it from other apples?’’ And here would be an end of the information. 
Such a meaningless word ought to be expunged from the lists. 


The Rambo Apple. 


Of course you are acquainted with the Rambo; well, do you know of any better 
apple at this season of the year? Are there any pears or peaches more delicious to 
the palate than a Rambo apple? The tree is a poor thing root-grafted, but top- 
grafted on a hardy stock, they are a hardy tree, most anywhere between latitude 39° 
and 42°, and a good thrifty grower. 


Dirt, What is Dirt? 


Ts not the soil dirt? Is not manure dirt? Do we not live and move and have our 
being from these dirts? But these dirts are not repugnant to our senses of cleanli- 
ness, only when they are found out of place. When the valuable materials, out of 
which we live, are on our floors, carpets, beds, clothing, and victuals, they are then 
offensive dirts, and to be got ridof. What a heavenly smell there is in cleanliness, 
the perfume of the rose does not equal it; can we suppose there is any smell of 
cleanliness arising from the miserable wretches who prepare figs for our markets, as 
described in the June number of the Pomologist, page 143. 

A long life is not necessary for each one of us to eat our ‘ peck of dirt.” The 
elite of our cites are no exception to the rule, they all eat figs and sausages, 
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How to Raise Cuttings Successfully. 


AVING heretofore given an article upon this subject in the Western Gardener, 
page 72, our intention now is to make a few additional remarks : 

If the ground is well and deeply worked in the fall, so as to be fully exposed to 
the action of the frost during winter, and, again, thoroughly worked in the spring so 
soon as the frost leaves, it will then be in fine order to receive cuttings, with a fair 
prospect of good success, if the cuttings are in proper condition. 

Cuttings should be taken off in the fall, so soon as the leaves indicate, by their 
color, that the wood is sufficiently ripe to grow healthy in the spring. 

The principal reason why cuttings, taken off and planted in the spring, fail to such 
an extent as to be discouraging, notwithstanding the ground may be in the very best 
condition to receive them, is that the warmth of the atmosphere opens the buds and 
expands the leaves, so as to evaporate all the sap in the cutting, before the bottom of 
the cutting has time to callous for the formation of roots. Hence nine cases out of 
ten, or thereabouts, will be failures. But if, on the contrary, the cuttings are taken 
off in the fall, and set in a trench, butts down, and the trench filled in to near the 
top of the cuttings, and then covered over with rubbish to sufficient depth to pro- 
tect the tops from the drying influence of the winds, they will come out in the spring 
with the butts finely calloused ready for rooting at once, provided the ground where 
they are to be set is in the condition before named. By this method nine out of 
ten will live, and grow successfully. 


Apples Received for Name, 


From Thos. Scott, south of Ames, Iowa, a russet—says ‘tree set ten years ago; 
first crop this season.”” This apple is the Poughkeepsie Russet; thus far not satis- 
factory in this State. 


From Kinley Dobins, Cambridge, lowa; specimen received is the Vandevere 
Pipin. 

From 8. Ruber, east of Cambridge, White Winter Pearmain; very fine, no appear- 
ance of scab. 


From M. D. Illingworth, south of Cambridge, Domine & Haskall Sweet. 


From M. L. Wert, Otranto, lowa, we have fine specimens of the Haas; shall illus- 


trate and describe in a future number. We find the Haas a better apple than sup- 
posed. 


We also have in hand co'lections of several new sorts for examination, from the 
following parties, and upon which we will report in January number: QO. F. Brand, 
Fairabault, Min.; D. B. Clark, Council Bluffs; and L. A. Williams, Glenwood, 
Towa. 


Transactions Illinois State Horticultural Society. 


We acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of a copy of the Transactions of the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, for 1871. It is a nicely gotten up volume of 
348 pages, to which is appended the Second Annual Report of Dr. William Le Baron, 
State Entomologist. The work also contains the proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Northern Illinois Horticultural Society, with brief mention of other 
Local Horticultural Societies in the State, forming a large volume of great interest 
and value to western fruit growers. The horticulturists of Illinois may well be 
proud of this, the sixteenth annual report of their State Society. 
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Go for Congress, 


The recent Postal Law is, in one respect, not only very inconvenient, but very 
absurd, and actually detrimental to the rural interests ef the nation. Hitherto 
packages of bulbs, seeds, scions, and plants have been sent at a uniform rate of two 
cents per four ounces to any part of the country, the limited weight of three pounds 
being very convenient, and accommodating hundreds of florists, seedsmen, and others 
who have gathered new and rare plants, and forwarded them to distant parts of the 
country. Now suddenly, Congress, in a mistaken mode of liberality, and in a very 
crooked manner, while apparently offering seeds at half previous rates, or one cent 
for two ounces, limits the package to twelve ounces, while the Postmaster General, 
indisposed to construe the law in its most liberal and proper sense, even refuses to 
allow seeds to pass through except at rates of one cent per ounce. The rulings of the 
Post-office Department are arbitrary and tyrannical—instead of classing agricultural 
seeds as such, it places them under the department “samples of merchandise,” and 
refuses to pass them except at rates of two cents for two ounces, just double the 
rates intended by law. We have never witnessed a ruling so perverse and blind, nor 
one so calculated to injure the agricultural interests of the country. Thousands of 
citizens in the country have been in the habit of obtaining their supplies of flower 
and vegetable seeds through the mails from seedsmen well located in the large cities. 
This business has, under the formerly liberal rates of the United States Postage, 
developed into something of real magnitude, and has been the means of widely 
spreading many new and valuable roots, seeds, plants, and bulbs. 

Suddenly, and without a word, Congress enacts a law which strikes this business 
on the head, dooms it to failure, for no dealer can stand the immense amount of 
handling required to put up the seeds in so many small packages, without an extra 
charge, which must be borne by the customer in enhanced prices. A package of seeds 
formerly weighing three pounds, now must be divided into three packages, and cost 
an immense amount of work and extra material to put up. The law, as it should be, 
ought to permit packages of same weight as before, and define more clearly the 
postage rates of one-half cent per ounce, or one cent per two ounces. Every one 
who has hitherto sent plants of small fruits, grafts, etc., is now almost totally cut off. 
And one can see that with the present excessive charge by the Express companies 
upon small parcels, the post-office rulings are doing an immense amount of injury to 
the farmers of the country. 

Bulky packages of newspapers are now sent through the mails without any limit 
to weight, and we cannot understand the shortsighted economy which forbids packages 
of seeds of moderate size to pass also, when they pay much higher rate of postage. 

We say to all horticulturists, go for Congress this winter ; write and make petitions 
to your Congressmen to the following effect : 
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Ist. To repeal the present law limiting packages to twelves ounces, and restore 
the old limit of three pounds. 

2d. To define more distinctly the exact rates of one cent per two ounces on seeds, 
so that it cannot be controverted or set aside by any arbitrary ruling of the Post-office 
Department. 

Our Congressmen are elected for our interest, not our hindrance. Go for them. 

Mowing off Strawberry Leaves, 

The Germantown Telegraph takes up this topic as follows : 

«The horticultural journals are still discussing the propriety of mowing off the 
strawberry vines after they are done bearing. The advocates of this method are 
about equal to the opponents. Now, we don’t profess to know anything more about 
this than what our own experience supplies. ‘This is decidedly in favor of mowing 
off. Indeed, we think that our crops have been doubly as productive as when the 
vines were allowed to remain. We never failed in a full crop when we did this, and 
for several years when it was not done we had not more than half a crop.” 

New Fruits, 

During our absence in the West, specimens of several new peaches were forwarded 
to us by James H. Ricketts, of Newburgh, New York. One of them named the 
Princess of Wales, raised by Thomas Rivers, of England, is a great bearer, ripens 
with the old Rare Ripe. 

The other is Ricketts’ Seedling, one that he raised from the Pit. It is a good 
bearer, and is always very large. At the last Newburgh Fair, nine specimens 
brought $6.30. They are very uniform in size. We would like to hear more about 
peaches such as this, that can be sold for 75 cents each. 

Salt for Pear Trees. 

It will be remembered that last year we introduced the topic of salting around 
pear trees to prevent the blight. We learn, on a recent visit to Central New York, 
that the practice is becoming general, and regular applications yearly of 400 to 600 
pounds per acre, are now the custom. We notice also a favorable experience from a 
correspondent of The Small Fruit Recorder : 

‘Last spring I put a small shovelful of the refuse material from the salt works— 
which is composed, I believe, of salt, lime, and ash—around a four year old pear 
tree. It has made a very thrifty growth, and the leaves are all free from blight or 
spot, and have a very glossy, healthy look; while others of the same lot, manured 
with barnyard manure, have grown but little, and the foliage is spotted and dull. 
Now, if no ill-effect may be attributed to the barnyard manure, it would seem that 
the difference in these trees was owing to the salt.” 

: Curiosities of Californian;> Arboriculture. 

We have been so much accustomed to believe that everything would grow, and did 
grow in California, that it was with some surprise that we recently met with the fol- 
lowing paragraph, apparently from good authority, though we cannot give it credit to 
exact source : 

“California has no Magnolia nor tulip trees, nor star-anise tree; no so-called 
Papaw (Asimina) ; no barberry of the single-leaved sort ; no Podophyllum or other 
of the peculiar associated genera; no Nelumbo nor white water-lily ; no prickly ash 
nor sumach ; no loblolly-bay nor Stuartia; no basswood nor linden trees; neither 
locust, honey-locust, coffee trees (Gymnocladus), nor yellow-wood (cladastris) ; 
nothing answering to Hydrangea or witch-hazel, to gum-trees (Nyssa and Liquidam- 
bar), Viburnum or Diervilla; it has few asters and golden-rods; no lobelias; no 
huckleberries and hardly any blueberries ; no Epigeea, charm of our earliest Eastern 
spring, tempering an icy April wind with a delicious wild fragrance ; no Kalmia nor 
Clethra, nor holly nor persimmon; no Catalpa tree nor trumpet-creeper (Tecoma) ; 
nothing answering to sassafras, nor to benzoin-tree, nor to hickory ; neither mulberry 
nor elm; no beech, true chestnut, hornbeam, nor ironwood, nor a proper birch tree ; 
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and the enumeration might be continued very much further by naming herbaceous 
plants and others familiar only to botanists.” 


Newburgh Bay Horticultural Society. 


The usual annual exhibition of this Society occurred at Newburgh, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 25th to27th. Among many interesting displays of fruit, flowers, etc., was a collec- 
tion of 126 varieties of apples from Alfred Bridgeman, also 79 varieties of pears 
from same gentlemen. Henry Cornell, exhibiting 30 varieties of pears, and taking 
the first prize for best general collections of fruits. The display of fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables were fine. Peaches and plums were abundant, and apples as well as 
pears were superior to anything ever exhibited before—and the collections of grapes 
from J. H. Ricketts were beautiful and generally admired. 


Raising Fruit in the Shade. 


A writer in the Fruit Recorder, evidently a clergyman, contributes the results of 
experiments in raising fruits in the shade : 

A parishioner objected to planting raspberries because he had no place for them 
except the north side of his barn. 

In 1863, I planted two rows of raspberries about sixty feet long, and three feet 
apart, in the rows directly west from a two story building, and under the north side 
of a tight board fence, so that they got no sun till afternoon, and not more than two 
or three hours any day; and from that plantation we have picked two bushels in a 
season of Red Antwerps and Brinkle’s Orange, that were the admiration of our 
neighbors. 

The finest Black Caps I ever raised were directly under the north side of a high 
barn. 

I raised a full crop of strawberries—Russell’s—in the same location, and thus 
lengthened out the strawberry season, as they ripened a week later than those that 
had the full benefit of the sun. 


Asparagus Culture. 


Mr. Sargent of Dutchess county, N. Y., writes to the Gardeners’ Monthly that the 
earliest, best, and latest asparagus in his neighborhood is in the garden of a slovenly 
cultivator, who cuts all his spears or seed stems immediately after the asparagus sea- 
son is over, repeating this process once or twice during the summer, thus never 
having any seeds, and this has been his habit for five or ten years. Now, if such a 
course is correct. all other cultivators of asparagus are entirely wrong. The editor 
says In comment: 

This suggestive statement may be of great value to cultivators, if they will give 
it careful study in connection with known laws of plant life. 

1. There is no doubt, for this has been proved over and over again, that if we cut 
away every spear of asparagus as soon as it-appears above the ground, never allowing 
one to appear above the ground, the plant would be weakened ; and if the same 
course be pursued the second year it would be entirely destroyed. This plan is sue- 
cessfully pursued in the destruction of Canada thistle, horse nettle, and other terrible 
pests. 

2. It is also well known that after the time of flowering there is a terrible strain 
on the vital functions of the whole plant, root and branch. After flowering, the 
mignonette produces seeds and dies ; but if every flower be picked off as it appears, 
the mignonette becomes a perennial, and there appears no limit to its duration. The 
strength of the root’ is, therefore, assisted by non-flowering or fruiting. This accords 
with Mr. Sargent’s observations on the asparagus. 

But we must not forget our first point. Remembering the first and second position 
together, it would seem to be a good thing to let asparagus grow up to the time of 
flowering, and then cut the stems entirely away.—N. Y. Z7ibune. 
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Soil for Floriculture. 


Most flowers, if not all, succeed best in sandy loam, made rich by the addition of 
well-rotted manure, which should be thoroughly mixed with the soil. Such a soil, 
thus prepared, will not become hard or baked, but will become loose and porous. It 
will not only afford the small and tender plants a chance for existence, but it will 
also enable them to perfect themselves with vigor and beauty. 

If your garden is composed of a stiff, heavy soil, a good dressing of sand and 
manure will assist it wonderfully in the way of plant development; and some of the 
most delicate plants that would not succeed at all in such soil, in its unimproved 
condition, will, after such preparation, flourish in the most satisfactory manner. 

A heavy soil is greatly benefited by being roughly spaded up in the fall, and 
remaining in that condition through the winter. In all cases, before sowing the 
seed, it is of the utmost importance that the soil should be thoroughly pulverized. 
This important particular should never be overlooked.— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


How to Keep Flowers Blooming a Long Time. 


All lovers of flowers must remember that one blossom allowed to mature or 


“go to seed”? injures the plant more than a dozen new buds. Cut your flowers, 
then, all of them, before they begin to fade. Adorn your rooms with them, put 
them on your tables; send bouquets to your frends who have no flowers, or exchange 
favors with those who have. You will surely find that the more you will cut off, 
the more you will have. In this, as in other things, the wise man spoke truly when 
he said, ‘‘ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth 
more than is need, and it tendeth to poverty.’’ All roses, after they have ceased 
blooming should be cut back, that the strength of the root may go to forming new 
roots for next year, and on these bushes not a seed should be allowed to mature. 


Rose Cuttings. 


European horticulturists have lately adopted a mode of making rose cuttings root 
with more certainty, by bending the shoots and inserting both ends into the ground, 
leaving a single bud uncovered at the middle and on the surface of the ground. 
The cuttings are about ten inches long, and are bent over a stick laid flat on the 
ground, holes being dug on each side of the stick for the reception of the ends of the 
shoot. The roots form only at the lower end of the shoot, but the other end being 
buried, prevents evaporation and drying up. A correspondent of the London Garden 
states that he has tried this, along with the old mode, and that while the weaker 
cuttings of the latter have shown symptoms of drying and failure, all the former have 
grown vigorously. 

A Floral Ornament for the Drawing-Room. 

Last August a lady friend of mine gathered a handful of the world-renowned 
flowers of Forget-me-not, Myosotis palustris, and to preserve them as long a period 
as possible, they were put in a large soup-plate filled with rain-water. The flowers 
were placed near the window, so as to enjoy the advantages resulting from an abun- 
dance of light and air, and the water was replenished when needful. In a supris- 
ingly short space of time—three weeks, I believe—white thread-like roots were 
emitted fromthe portion of the flower-stalks in the water, and they ultimately 
formed a thick net-work over the plate. The flowers remained quite fresh, excepting 
a few of the most advanced when gathered, and, as soon as the roots began to run in 
the water, the buds began to expand, to take the place of those which faded, and up 
to the middle of November the bouquet—if it may be so called—was a dense mass 
of flowers, and a more beautiful or chaste ornament for the indoor apartment cannot 
be imagined.—Thomas W. Trussler, in Gardeners’ Magazine. 
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Replanting Bulbs. 


Those who are now about to replant bulbs grown in their own grounds should 
remember that a heavy clay is not suitable, nor isa light sand. The latter, however, 
is better than the former, but in all cases the ground | should be dug eighteen inches 
deep, and four to six inches of well rotted cow manure should be placed 
and intermingled with the base of the stirred soil. If the soil is a heavy clay, it 
must be removed, at least in part, and then sandy loam or leaf mould be mingled with 
the balance. If very sandy, then clay loam should take a half position. After 
planting, a dress of coarse fresh cow manure three inches deep should be spread over 
the bed, and as soon as cold weather sets in, cover again with leaves or loose straw 
to a depth of four inches. Early in spring take off the leaves or straw, and as soon 
as the bulbs appear in their young growth, rake carefully the coarse particles of 
manure from the top.—Addi, in Cleveland Herald. 


The Western Triumph 


Is the name of a Blackberry which has been found quite hardy and which grows 
fruit large and sweet enough to dispense with sugar. At least so says the Rural 
New Yorker. 


The Dr. Warder Strawberry 


Is a variety which is described as vigorous in habit and producing large fruit of a 


bright red color. It is later than the W ilson, and promises to be a valuable sort for 
market as it is regarded as a steady bearer. 


The Austrian Pine. 
Isaac Hicks, of Long Island, believes that there is no evergreen equal to the Aus- 


trian pine to withstand the force of high winds and the sea air. Why would not 


this be a good pine for growth along the margin of the great lakes where protection 
was needed for vineyards or orchards ? 


Editorial Notices. 


The Horticulturist for 1873. 


Renewals are now in order. We need not give any prospectus or promises; all 
have seen what we can do, during this year, and for the future we mean to ezce all 
we have done. Mr. Miller remains with us, identified with the conduct of his depart- 
ment permanently, and our illustrated frontispieces will show, the coming few months, 
some rare gems of scenery. Get up your clubs, See terms second page of cover. 
They are as cheap as any agricultural paper. Western friends are particularly 
requested to make vigorous efforts to extend our subscription list. Renew promptly. 
Send in some contributions too ; some items of your experience. 


Back Numbers Wanted. 


For copies of February Hortircutturist, 1872, to complete our setts, 25 cents 
each will be paid by the publisher. 


Irresponsible Club Agencies, 


During the past three months there have sprung up a dozen or so new club agen- 
cies, in various parts of the country. Some of them look to us very suspicious; 
some, we know, are unable to furnish papers at the price they name; and others are, 
on their face, such downright frauds, got up merely to get the money of subscribers 
and then decamp, that we believe we are doing the public good service by warning 
all against them. We have received, in the past three years, letters and circulars 
from about twenty-five of these parties, and we have never heard of them again. 
Only two club agencies in the United States we believe to be reliable (Fairchild’s, 
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and Briggs’); but we recommend every one to deal, as far as possible, in their club- 
bing system, with responsible newspaper publishers, then the subscriber can depend 
upon reliability and satisfaction, and know he is dealing with parties perfectly respon- 
sible. 
A New Horticultural Journai. 

George T. Fish, of Rochester, N. Y.. proposes to publish early in December a 
horticultural Electic, to be issued bi-monthly, and devoted to the interest of hnursery- 
men. It will be also a medium of prices for his nursery agency. 


Pretty Catalogues, 


It is hard to say which is the prettiest df the fall catalogues, that issued by Briggs 
& Bro., of Rochester, N. Y., or by Schlegel, Everett & Co., Boston, Mass. The 
former has the merit of pretty tinted paper of rose color. The latter has the newest, 
neatest, and most elegant illustrations of parlor floral decorations. Both firms have 
always been identified with a heavy wholesale trade, and are now beginning active 
operations upon mail customers. 


Foreign Catalogues, 


We have received the Illustrated Catalogues of Dick Radclyffe & Son, 129 High 
Holborne, London, England. One is devoted to Dutch Bulbs, Dried Flowers, Fern 
Cares, Aquaria, Window Garden Requisites, and Horticultural decorations—80 pages. 
The second is a Catalogue of Conservatories, Greenhouses, and Conservatory fittings 
and decorations. 

Laxton’s Peas, 

Mr. Laxton appears in our pages with his usual announcement of his new varieties 
of peas. They are of acknowledged excellence in England, and from all the testi- 
mony we have seen of them, we should judge equally well adapted to culture in 
America, We understand our tradesmen sold large quantities of them last spring. 


Catalogues Received. 


John Saul, Washington, D. C.—No. 7—Descriptive Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs. 
No. 3—Wholesale Catalogue of Trees and Greenhouse Plants. 

Joseph W. Vestal, Cambridge City, Ind.—Wholesale Trade List ; Winter Flower- 
ing Plants. 

Wood & Hall, Geneva, N. Y.—Catalogue of Flowering Bulbs, Fall, 1872 ; General 
Trade List of Nursery Stock. 

Charles Wright, Providence, R. I.—Descriptive Catalogue, New and Rare Plants. 

Geo. Such, South Amboy, N. J.—Catalogue, Stove and Greenhouse plants. 

Richardson & Vail.—Descriptive Catalogue, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Dick Radelyffe & Co., London, England—Catalogue of Conservatories and Green- 
houses; Autumn Catalogue, Dutch Bulbs. 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J.—Catalogue, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Vines and Shrubs. 

Briggs Bros., Rochester, N. Y.—Fall Catalogue, Hardy Bulbous, Flowering 
Plants. 

Schlegel, Everett & Co., Boston, Mass.—Autumn Catalogue, Dutch Bulbs. 

H. M. Engle & Son, Marietta, Pa.—Wholesale Price List, Riverside Nurseries. 


To Investors. 


We are selling at par and interest, and recommend to careful investors, the First 
Mortgage Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
Special attention is called to the ample Land Security on which these bonds rest, in 
addition to the usual guaranty of a first mortgage on the Road, its Equipments and 
earnings. The lands of the Company thus far sold have realized $5.66 per acre. 
The Grant averages about 23,000 acres per mile of road. Jay Cooke & Co. 
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